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THE MAN WITH THE BLUE GUITAR 


I 
CANNOT bring a world quite round, 


Although I patch it as I can. 


I sing a hero’s head, large eye 
And bearded bronze, but not a man, 


Although I patch him as I can 
And reach through him almost to man. 


If to serenade almost to man 
Is to miss, by that, things as they are, 


Say that it is the serenade 
Of a man that plays a blue guitar. 
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II 


And the color, the overcast blue 
Of the air, in which the blue guitar 


Is a form, described but difficult, 
And I am merely a shadow hunched 


Above the arrowy, still strings, 
The maker of a thing yet to be made; 


The color like a thought that grows 
Out of a mood, the tragic robe 


Of the actor, half his gesture, half 
His speech, the dress of his meaning, silk 


Sodden with his melancholy words, 
The weather of his stage, himself. 


Ill 


Is this picture of Picasso’s, this “hoard 
Of destructions,” a picture of ourselves, 
Now, an image of our society ? 


Do I sit, deformed, a naked egg, 


Catching at Good-bye, harvest moon, 
Without seeing the harvest or the moon? 


Things as they are have been destroyed. 
Have 1? Am I a man that is dead 
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Wallace Stevens 


At a table on which the food is cold? 
Is my thought a memory, not alive? 


Is the spot on the floor, there, wine or blood 
And whichever it may be, is it mine? 


IV 


1 


The person has a mould. But not 

Its animal. The angelic ones 

Speak of the soul, the mind. It is 

An animal. The blue guitar — 

On that its claws propound, its fangs 
Articulate its desert days. 

The blue guitar a mould? That shell ? 
Well, after all, the north wind blows 
A horn, on which its victory 


Is a worm composing in a straw. 
y 
A dream (to call it a dream) in which 
I can believe, in face of the object, 
A dream no longer a dream, a thing, 
Of things as they are, as the blue guitar 
After long strumming on certain nights 
Gives the touch of the senses, not of the hand, 
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But the very senses as they touch 
The wind-gloss. Or as daylight comes, 


Like light in a mirroring of cliffs, 
Rising upward from a sea of ex. 
VI 


A few final solutions, like a duet 
With the undertaker: a voice in the clouds, 


Another on earth, the one a voice 
Of ether, the other smelling of drink, 


The voice of ether prevailing, the swell 
Of the undertaker’s song in the snow 


Apostrophizing wreaths, the voice 
In the clouds serene and final, next 


The grunted breath serene and final, 
The imagined and the real, thought 


And the truth, Dichtung and Wahrheit, all 
Confusion solved, as in a refrain 


One keeps on playing year by year, 
Concerning the nature of things as they are. 
VI 


A poem like a missal found 
In the mud, a missal for that young man, 
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Wallace Stevens 


That scholar hungriest for that book, 
The very book, or, less, a page 


Or, at the least, a phrase, that phrase, 
A hawk of life, that latined phrase: 


To know; a missal for brooding-sight. 
To meet that hawk’s eye and to flinch 


Not at the eye but at the joy of it. 
I play. But this is what I think. 
Vill 


It is the sea that whitens the roof. 


The sea drifts through the winter air. 


It is the sea that the north wind makes. 
The sea is in the falling snow. 


This gloom is the darkness of the sea. 


Geographers and philosophers, 


Regard. But for that salty cup, 

But for the icicles on the eaves — 
The sea is a form of ridicule. 

The iceberg settings satirize 

The demon that cannot be himself, 
That tours to shift the shifting scene. 
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Ix 


I am a native in this world 
And think in it as a native thinks, 


Gesu, not native of a mind 
Thinking the thoughts I call my own, 


Native, a native in the world 
And like a native think in it. 


It could not be a mind, the wave 
In which the watery grasses flow 


And yet are fixed as a photograph, 
The wind in which the dead leaves blow. 


Here I inhale profounder strength 
And as I am, I speak and move 


And things are as I think they are 
And say they are on the blue guitar. 
x 


In the cathedral, I sat there, and read, 
Alone, a lean Review and said, 


“These degustations in the vaults 
Oppose the past and the festival. 


What is beyond the cathedral, outside, 
Balances with nuptial song. 
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Wallace Stevens 
So it is to sit and to balance things 
To and to and to the point of still, 
To say of one mask it is like, 
To say of another it is like, 


To know that the balance does not quite rest, 


” 


‘hat the mask is strange, however like. 


The shapes are wrong and the sounds are false. 


The bells are the bellowings of bulls. 
Yet Franciscan don was never more 
Himself than in this fertile glass. 

XI 
From this I shall evolve a man. 


This is his essence: the old fantoche 


Hanging his shawl upon the wind, 
Like something on the stage, puffed out, 


His strutting studied through centuries. 
At last, in spite of his manner, his eye 
A-cock at the cross-piece on a pole 
Supporting heavy cables, slung 
Through Oxidia, banal suburb, 
One-half of all its installments paid. 
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Dew-dapper clapper-traps, blazing 
From crusty stacks above machines. 


Ecce, Oxidia is the seed 
Dropped out of this amber-ember pod, 


Oxidia is the soot of fire, 
Oxidia is Olympia. 
XII 


How long and late the pheasant sleeps. . . 
The employer and employee contend, 


Combat, compose their droll affair. } 
The bubbling sun will bubble up, 


Spring sparkle and the cock-bird shriek. 
The employer and employee will hear 


And continue their affair. The shriek 
Will rack the thickets. There is no place, 


Here, for the lark fixed in the mind, 
In the museum of the sky. The cock 


Will claw sleep. Morning is not sun. 
It is this posture of the nerves, 


As if a blunted player clutched 
The nuances of the blue guitar. 
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It must be this rhapsody or none, 
The rhapsody of things as they are. 


XIII 


That generation’s dream, aviled 
In the mud, in Monday’s dirty light, 


That’s it, the only dream they knew, 
Time in its final block, not time 


To come, a wrangling of two dreams. 
Here is the bread of time to come, 


Here is its actual stone. The bread 
Will be our bread, the stone will be 


Our bed and we shall sleep by night. 
We shall forget by day, except 


The moments when we choose to play 
The imagined pine, the imagined jay. 


Wallace Stevens 


W allace Stevens 
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BROUGHT BACK 


WHITE HIGHWAYS } 


I have gone out to the roads that go up and down 

In smooth white lines, stoneless and hard ; 

I have seen distances shortened between two points 

The hills pushed back and bridges thrust across 

The shallow river’s span. } 


To the broad highways, and back again I have come 
To the creekbed roads and narrow winding trails 
Worn into ruts by hoofs and steady feet ; 

I have come back to the long way around, 

The far between, the slow arrival. 

Here is my pleasure most where I have lived 

And called my home. 


O do not wander far 
From the rooftree and the hill-gathered earth ; | 
Go not upon these wayfares measured with a line 
Drawn hard and white from birth to death. 
O quiet and slow is peace, and curved with space } 
Brought back again to this warm homing place. 


EARTH-BREAD 


Under stars cool as the copperhead’s eyes, 
Under hill-horizons cut clean and deft with wind, 
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James Still 


h and rock 


Beneath this surface night, below eart 
The picks strike into veins of coal, oily and rich 


And centuries-damp. 


They dig with short heavy strokes, straining shoulders 
Practiced and bulging with labor, 
Crumbling the marrow between the shelving slate, 


Breaking the hard, slow-yielding seams. 


Bent into flesh-knots the miners dig this earth-bread, 
This stone-n t, tl ese fruited bones. 

This is the eight-hour death, the daily burial 

In a dark harvest lost as any dead. 


James Still 
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A SIGN AWAITED 
WILD ORANGES 


Still with awed inner sight I see that tree 
Bending beneath its secret flower and fruit 

In the wild lonely marsh-land, strange to see 
As an enchanted tree of fairy root. 


Forever shall the small bright orange burn 
Unplucked upon the bough, the bloom unbroken 
Be loud with bees, forever these return 
To grieve me like a lovely word unspoken 


Till I go back, for bitter sorrow’s sake 

And touch the shining bloom and taste the wine 
Of the wild acid orange, and so make 

Part of its strict and lonely meaning mine. 


ONCE I CALLED TIME 


Once I called time by pretty names 
Thinking I saw time’s meaning clearly, 
Like dropping petals, falling flames, 
Or shadows moving by austerely. 


Now suddenly I am caught and whirled 
In a hurricane of time. Unwary 
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Marjorie Meeker 


And lost, my chaos-colored world 
I snatch at, bright and fragmentary. 


An hour’s indulgence for the eye 

Time gives, a moment’s haunted greeting. 
Too late I saw your face whirl by 

And knew your heart’s stupendous beating. 


BAY OF DOLPHINS 


From a dark dream, out of deep sorrow waking, 

I saw the narrow moon hung like a warning 
Over the Bay of Dolphins, before the breaking 

Of light — It was the slender moon of morning, 


The curved thin moon, with clear and crystal light gleaming, 
With limpid light. Alarmed I could not shut 
Its silver portent out as ominous dreaming... 


Cold on my heart its crystal scar is cut. 
THE DAY BEFORE THE STORM 


I went to walk the day before the storm 
The sky too fiery blue, the hot gold air 
Hushed with a stillness like a bright alarm, 
Weather too sultry gold for breath to share. 
I saw the bay’s blue waters ebbed beyond 


The lowest spot WV here fallen tides should be, 
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The wave-marked mud flats flaked off like a pond 
Drying with summer though smelling of the sea. 


Heat ached upon my eyelids. People trod 
The earth bewildered by the pressure of light. 
So in a burning forest from his hole 

The fox runs blindly in amazed mute fright. 
So fish gasp choking in a lessening pool. 

So men await a sign, a storm, a God. 


Marjorie Meeker 


CALIFORNIA HILLS 


You would not need to flaunt yourself for me 
With plum-red mouth and lupine in your hai 
And the sweet shamelessness of shoulders bare ; 
I should not need your grape-blue wine to be 
Tempted to love. This would be ecstasy 
Enough — if sometime you would let me share 
The quiet of your tears, the still despair 

Of winter’s frosty-fingered treachery. 


You are too kind — when I should be content 
With half your favors, half your beauty spent; 
You spill your wine and waste your mad perfume 
Behind my crowding pulse there is not room 

For the high bright desire that you awake. 
Withhold your beauty or my heart will break! 


Doris Caldwell 
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CALENTURE 


The sharp end of a feather scratching the cheek 
awakens you four hours from daybreak, 

the fingers paddling in light on the coverlet ; 

the wagons rumble by, by the cow-byre 

the small boys cheer and stamp, each head of hair 
escapes the tyranny of comb and water; 

these have no fear of any standard author, 


these are who do not worry about being dead. 


Return to the angel on the coverlet 

| J | 4 M4 

the moderately clean nails, the discreet mole, 
the nicotine, the callous of pen or pencil ; 


“ancider the man ives ¢ 1 for} » hz dle 
consider the many Knives and forks you Nanale, 


1 


he levers you release, the girls you fondle, 
the gloves you wear, the wearing flesh you touch, 


old valiant claw, old besom, old Jack with an itch. 


rhe curtains are filled with wind, the shaving water 
cools on the marble top, the mirror flashes 
here we are again at the end of the week 


‘heerful clowns among the enchanting foothills, 





: all around us the candid ridiculous years 
parade, tone-deaf to the music of the spheres. 
Enumerate your riches, get them by heart, 
there’s not a sheet of the calendar we'll destroy; 


the mottoes will refute us with lively art, 
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the ruder than Gothic on the King’s Highway 
the pins in the tidy are numbered off and treasured, 
with callipers the length of each leaf is measured ; 


the hinds and their wives are jogging to the fair 


what smacking, what buying of comfits, awaits them there. 


To emulate the cactus in endurance ; 

maybe the door flung open, the sheets kicked down, 
the blankets dropped like cities upon the matting 
and everywhere it is summer’s cornucopi 

poured out in colors and contours to gratify sense, 


conjugation of active summer in the present tense. 


All this beeswax and froth is here at on 

drugging the libraries and croquet-lawns, 
quartering like jesters the profuse hedges, 

the shadows making stand under ancient bridges; 
spinning off the urchin’s mirror or gilt weathervane 
burst from the Shetlands to melting Spain 


a buttercup 


We come to a center in a place like this 

as a dozen houses perched between the mountains 

as church and general-store, and school and rectory, 
the single telephone wire, the cemete 

climbing the concave side of the mo il 

so that the topmost stones lean over you 

and the angels and the draped funereal urns 


adding a tipsy relish to the past and present. 


Enumerate I say these solid blessings 
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Kenneth Allott 


go home across the fields to an evening meal 

with afterwards a book or an album of records 
and do not worry too much about tomorrow 

and hear the boy whistling drive home the cattle 
and do not think too much about being happy 
standing with a stub of candle in the hall 

but with the whole world now go up to bed 


1 let your sleeping hand clutch the coverlet. 


Kenneth Allott 


int 


CHRYSLER BUILDING 


Never again in our time 

Shall such pinnacles leap to the sky. 
These fabulous towering spires, 
These airy mountains of glass, 

Are the signature of an age 


A way of life that must pass. 


Madeleine Ruthven 
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IN THESE GARDENS 


LES VOYAGEURS 


We have left home 
to explore other regions 
forsaking the fireside 
for a barren camp on the beach 
that at night we may watch the stars 
not through a mist of commonplaces 
for as the smoke of a city obscures the sky 
the familiarity of the earth 
destroys the splendor of the heavens. 


ANTITHEME 


’ 


“On the bo leaves. . . .’ 
In the gardens 
petals fall in the stream 
Trout drift over the pebbles. 
By the gates 
A sage robed in silk: 
... hath the wisdom of ages. 
There is a sound of music from the cedar groves 
And the words of lovers who lie by the lake. 


“And in the diary of a beautiful 
“but unintelligent lady. 
“(who would fain writes books)... .” 
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David L. McCaughie 


Past this dance-hall 
runs a stream 

And the boys sit on the stair rails 
drinking cheap wine and beer 

And throw cigaret butts in the stream 
and a droning music 

Comes from the hall; and in the hall 
a rank odor 

And lewd talk and “Open gestures.” 


The philosopher says, ‘“These are equal.” 


DIRGE (ANDANTE) 


Not light of sun 
Not fires of morn 
Nor evening’s hues 


Nor dirge forlorn. 


No birds singing in the dews 
While young lambs to pasture run 


You are gone and only sleep 
Cruel sleep, not peaceful rest 
Conquers you, as chill grey seas 
Shoulder surf upon their breast 


You no longer walk these leas 
Uncaressed by clouds that weep 
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None of these, but lasting death, 
Sad forgetfulness are yours 

Not the grape upon the vine 
Nor the surf upon far shores 


Nor the shelter of the pine 
Nor flowers gay, nor lover’s bre:ith. 


L’AUTOMNI 


This beauty of all the year 

Most fruitful. 

Warmth of summer 

Swept away by cruel winds, cool rains. 
And the even pressure of sunlight 
Now scattered over maples. 


In these gardens 

Flowers are torn and scattered 
Petals blown over the vines 

And the pines shake 

North wind snapping their branches. 
Bending the broom, withered 
Wilted-wet stalks ; 

While the waves grey and roughen 
Spray breaking over cliff-base 
Showering up to the gardens. 
Honeysuckle mixing with salt-tang, 
Late roses caught in sea-foam. 
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David L. McCaughie 


As we stand by the beach, 

Unceasing the wave under a leaden sky; 

And we have thought of the sparkling waters 
Of summer, at Aeaea, on the west shores 
Or later, the wave round Scio’s rocky isle! 


David L. McCaughie 
CROW ON THE HUSK 


in his sleep on the sidewalk, 
+] 


Jed’s walkin, 


Crows deploy in the Square from a starved country. 
Micratory fields remember, cornflower and chinch 
Chinch bug and cornflower, and migratory factories 
Creep through his cracked shoes, bursting at the seam, 
Emitting the plough, the meadow, first violet, first dream ; 


star first fathers saw. Tractor and tank dismember 





The mutilated plain; Jed’s walking in the city 
Immortally, eternally, the seed expels the flower 


{ 


Rewinding the film of smoke and self-pity. 


The kids in paper-bags, hour after hour, 
Hunted potatoes, dug in the flour barrel. Someone else 


Is hanging the clothes line to one end of the empty cow shed. 


The crow is shot by the medieval man whom Gabriel touches 





In blue snow behind the American barn. 


Who sees nor knows nor feels; but eats the hole - 
The small earth falls apart — where was a soul. 


David Schubert 
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MICHOACAN: TWO SCENES 
COVE ON THE ORILLA 


For hours, through stifling thickets, we heard the Pacifi 

Thunder below the trail, but never came near it. 

We did not talk. We were lost. The mules were our betters. 

Ordeal — to long for the sea and only hear it! 

Twenty days .. . And before us the path stopped blind in 
the clutching, 

Poisonous growth, where no wanderer, frantic to pass, could 
clear it. 


Ramiro held to the tail of La Brisa. ‘The burros 

Fought on up one more hill, my Rabbit ahead, 

When air like a kindly blow from the hand of an angel 
against us 

Struck courage back. We looked. Our lips were unlocked. 
We said 

“Tt is worth the days, worth this last unmerciful morning.” 

For no one alive had seen the place; perhaps not even the 


dead! 


Sheer from the mule’s still hoofs the cliff to the ocean 

Fell with never a foothold, half circling a cove 

With glittering sands and water as gentle and crystal 

As a little pool in a meadow. Surf, ravaging, drove 

At gates of dark rock and fell back. For what cycles, un- 
troubled, 
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Marian Storm 


Had the shore slept, a secret, here in the sun while its 


? 


creatures throve: 


Lazily from the abyss through the shallows, her forelimbs 


waving, 
A leathery turtle swam for ancestral sand. 
We had traveled ten million years! In the lighted wate: 
Black, monstrous forms were peacefully passing. The strand 
Had been her kind’s since her sisters were turning to fossils 


And these ranges reared their length and the ocean was land. 


COAST PANTHER 


TI sohte } ir + 
nree nignts ne drank Ct 


he living blood of cattle 
Hot from the artery. Three moonless nights 
He cleared the palings, killed with single bites — 
And now what desperate folly to return! 
Yet salt blood springing from a throat is heaven. 
With new contempt for man, and dogs, his chattel, 
He left the cave a little after seven, 
To shun the dangerous moon. They never learn! 
The smell of heifers made his gullet burn. 
His length among dry brush moved on like mist. 


Hot country ranchers, they have slept with danger. 
Cattle are life, and grimly are defended. 

They had a welcome waiting for the stranger. 
Before the first hours of the vigil ended, 


Their yelping mongrels told of his retreat. 
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Stubbornly, all night long, through armed acacias, 
Fifty feet followed on his soundless feet. 

From cover to cover hunted ruthlessly, 

He left his cave again, to take the chance o1 

Perish. He turned. They neared. The leading lancer 
Gripped with his free hand at his trembling wrist. 


Perish? But still — who knew ? — the headland boulders, 
Where combers catch the fools who dash between... 

It seemed the brute was running for the sea! 

That lonely beach, so much his world, and spacious, 

Held not a cavern he had never seen. 

Close, close — The sun struck splendor from his shoulders! 
Killing that last hope, morning broke serene. 

“He went up into a panicua tree.” 


But once the hunter comes on such a vision - 

A golden panther high in yellow flowers, 

Treed by the sunrise burnishing the wave. 
Though jungles shall devour what devours, 

The lancer felt a second’s indecision - 

Knew how, uncalled, through dim and elder hours 
This victim would go with them to the grave: 
The golden beast above in yellow flowers, 

Staring out motionless on jeopardy. 


Marian Storm 
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SLOW INVASION 


ESCAPE INTO APRIL 


It is a long way from the troubled town. 
I shall lay me down 


here where love blows like a leaf lost, 


where there is no frost, 


where a dream argues the death of an old duty. 


I am yours, O Beauty. 


Take me, to whom your language is given. 


To your presence I am driven. 


From the tall town and its noise I have fled. 


I am no longer dead, 


I am no longer buried where people are dying 


from an old denying. 


Hold me again and again. 





ive stumbling out of pain. 
FIRST FROST 


How soon the articulate hands of autumn lay 
their chill on all the beauty they shall mourn for, 
snatching its image from the light of day. 


And is it this cold tyranny we are born for, 
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ushered into, imperiled against the frost 

for saner reasons than our hearts remember? 
We have been taught to weigh the greatest cost 
of flame against the dead remaining ember. 


We have been tutored to slake the mind’s desire 
upon the frail firm mystery of the soul, 

told beyond grief that beauty and breath expire 
to form a deathless cycle of the whole. 


But what shall avail for this incipient cold, 
this dread that offers all warmth and hunger to lease? 


Even as we tremble, so shall the hands grow old 
that steal the memory nurtured out of peace. 


O fragile body, your summer fades and is over — 
bear now the frigid, the merciless, the denied ; 
shake down the fruited tree, forget the clover. 
By this first frost you know you have not died. 


WINTER LOVE 


And now the eloquent body of earth shall be 
rapturously stilled by the voice of a white season. 
Its clamor for life is treason. 

It waits, but its destiny 


is turbulent within, where the roots squirm 
to push outward, and the thin dry stem 
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01 


Lola Pergament 


of an old flower holds a blossoming germ. 
So it is with earth, so it is with them. 


You shall poise your eloquent body and still your song. 
The voice of your winter love shall take its rapture. 
Now in its season shall your drouth be long, 

shall you be disturbed, knowing no way to recapture 


a young madness that the earth can cherish, 
and the roots nurture, and the flower wave in spring. 
Holding your winter love . . . so shall you perish 


in a white season before the blossoming. 


BRIEF REFUGE 


This is the disabused moment of your slumber 
vw hen the querulous dream is given to nothingness. 
Chere is no gaudy image to encumber 


your peace or augur distress. 


Now, to all living creatures shall come a pause 


neither of rhythm nor ot! h I 


he hour's subtleties, 


but out of a deep slumber that draws 


yourself oblivious to these. 


Wherefore, into the din and the quick peopled air 
I go, blindly as a lover and by love distraught 
that you have found brief refuge anywhere, 


wrapped in a peace that I have never caught. 
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FOR SURVIVAL 


There is a time for iron and for stone. 

They are the mask, the firm, the hard device, 
they are the flesh that freezes on the bone, 
over the heart like ice. 


Yet men are not wiser who deny the bold 

slow tears that prove the delicacy of sense. 

The rigid lip is but a dream untold. 

The hand gone stiff is not indifference. 


This bruise that bends or achingly wears away 
the shelters that are iron and stone to grief, 
is mine to heal, who recognize the prey 


crouching behind the strength of my belief. 


ONE NOT LOVI 


You, being the heart’s stranger, 

to whom the full heart is not given, 
being a sound 

of music on an uncharted shore 
where the heart listens no more, 
being a dream, a cry, a vision 
unpossessed, a smile unhallowed .. . 
how shall you come to rest? 
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Lola Pergament 


Shall you enter again the dark tower 
of your learning, climb high 

to a room stilled of ventures, 
unmeeting your own eye?... 
being above 

tall heads and the wild sighs 

that issue furtively with love. 

Or shall you go deep into the ground 
where death lies 

in the drama of love’s disguise, 


pushing up the roots of desire? 


O you may go anywhere . . . under the sea 
where wet flowers spread, into the cloud 
at is the loneliest shroud... 


remembering your quest; 


but whatever your search for the forgetful hour, 
whatever your lor ving tor lost memory, 

you will harbor unrest. 

You will come back to take the wound in your breast. 


Lola Pe rgament 
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THE POETRY OF UNREST 


REMARKABLE feature in the history of literature is 
A the poetry that finds its chief —often its only — 
readers among poets, and remains unknown to the general 
public except in the form of imitations, redactions, or ver- 
sions thinned out to suit popular taste. In English poetry 
the classic instance of such a poet is Spenser; in more recent 
times examples have appeared in Mallarmé, George, and 
Hopkins. Pound’s Cantos, first published at prohibitive ex- 
pense, circulated among poets and influenced their styles for 
over a decade before they were handed to a wider public, and 
of course a number of the more “difficult” talents of our time 
are still known only by hearsay or in the watered exercises 
of their understudies. Occasionally a single poem appears 
which, for various reasons, the author or his publisher care- 
fully protects from the rough handling of general circulation 
and so condemns it to the kind of underground fame we 
associate with Ulysses, and sometimes this surreptitious celeb- 
rity enhances a vigor which impresses the creative thought 
of a decade more firmly than if the work in question enjoyed 
the full benefits of the open air. Such a poem is the 4 nabasé 
of the French poet who calls himself St.-J. Perse. This re 
markable work was written about a decade ago and was 
at once cited by some of its French readers — Valéry Lar 
baud, Lucien Fabre, Paul Valéry — as bearing the stamp 
and symbol of a major imaginative conception of modern 
times. As such Hugo von Hofmannsthal introduced it to 
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German readers, and as such T. S. Eliot translated it in 
1930 for English readers under the title Anabasis. But it 
appeared in a limited edition, and only now is it re-issued 


in London (by Faber & Faber) in an inexpensive popular 
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been surmised ria), and he believes that “‘no map of 

ts migrations c be drawn up. Mr. Perse is using the 
, . : Ls . | 

word anabasis in the same literal sense in which Aenophnon 

mself used it. “he poem is a series of images of migration, 
ey 

of conquest of vast spaces in Asiatic wastes, of destruction 


and foundation of cities and civilizations of any races or 
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epochs of the ancient East.” And according to a synopsis 
of action which Lucien Fabre has proposed, the poem depicts 
the arrival of a conqueror at the site of the city which he 
intends to build, the tracing of the city’s plans, the consulta- 
tion of augurs, the laying of foundations, the discontent of 
the conqueror and his straining toward further conquests, 
his schemes for these, his decision to journey onward, his 
march through a desert, his arrival at the threshold of a great 
new country, his acclamation and festivities, with, at the 
end, the rising of a fresh urge toward yet remoter adventures, 
this time under the inspiration of a navigator of the seas. 


None of this is explicit in Perse’s legend. In its subtly 


SuDT 
cadenced, richly orchestrated prose-poetry, he is concerned 
only with conveying the force and impulse behind such 


action, the sense of creative desire, of mysterious self-real- 
ization and fulfillment, which impels races to search, con- 
quer, build, abandon, and move forward in their restless 
vision of power and security. The very genuine splend 
the poem exists in its combination of this abstract indefin 


able motive (its lyric source and the 





oO ts flignts ¢ 
psalmodic apostrophe) with the rich and earthy variety 
of its human material (that is, its epic refe1 es a st 
ture). From first to last the 4 nahasis ot from « 
ing into febrile attenuation by this vi magism and sen- 
sory reality. The poem teems wv ith hard id acct t sual 
records, and immediately becomes, in any observant reader’s 
mind, an ineffaceable pattern of those symbols of racial s) 
pathy, blood-brotherhood, and kinship with the earth which 
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modern anthropologists, antiquarians, and poets have offered 


as clues to the unfathomable violences and agonies of our 


ie. This interwoven imagery is only the first of the poem’s 


artistic distinctions; others lie in its formal structure, so 
deviously arrived at through its union of epic with lyric 
means, and in the extraordinary mastery of a prose medium 
‘en - | i , wie 1 
or poetic purposes which makes Perse one of the exceptional 
stylistic innovators among modern writers. But for a mo- 
ment it is interesting to turn to the idea behind Anabasis, to 
} 


ts peculiar attraction for the poets of the past fhitteen years 


and to the special significance, for good or ill, which such 


a poem may claim in contemporary literature. 


Its idea is not, yurse, unfamiliar in other modern poets. 
It is best recognized in the work of Archibald MacLeish 

pon whom, as has been apparent for almost a decade, the 
work of Perse |! exerted an extreme and almost stultify 
ng influence, seen especially in Ne Found Land and Con- 
lis but ] ost qg il] l his ot! el books. Another 
ecent version < erse ha Prokosch’s 
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poems which all lean heavily toward the acrostics and maca- 
ronics of history to which no key is available other than that 
of the primal and sub-rational impulses of the most funda- 
mental humanity; poems which are composed out of folk 
lore and archaeology, from books by Frazer and Lévy-Briihl 
and Spengler and Hegelian philosophers, and often from far 
less systematic records and documents of the past and pres 
ent, and which have thus already conferred their stamp of 


grandiose and spectacular symbolism on the work of many 





younger American poets of prophetic and proletarian ten- 
dencies. “Un grand principe de violence commandait a nos 
moeurs,” says the Anabasis: A great principle of violence 
dictated our fashions. And it is obviously the vi n 
destructive anarchy in the moral, political, and social orders 


of the present century that has dictated this taste for a poetry 


of apocalyptic agony and unrest, for epics of homelessnes 
and anonymity, for these revulsions from principles of orde1 
which, by overreaching themselves through some perversio! 
of exaggerated or tyrannical logic, | brought upon the 
selves their own destruction. 

Such poetry is symptomatic of much more than an immense 
moral and humanitarian upheaval in modern life; it has the 


esthetic significance of a reaction against those more exact 
disciplines of imagination and thought which have dictated the 
more severely formal structures in poets closer to the classic 
tradition. It is a poetry of long reach and panoramic di 
mensions, of prophetic aims and ambitions which are easily) 


the surest source of confusion to a lyric talent; and it is usu- 
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ally a poetry that uses its enormous signs and portents as a 
disguise for a poverty in real observation, in personal dis- 
cipline, and in the accuracy of feeling, epithet, and cadence 
that generally provides the best evidence of a valid equip- 
ment for poetry. It is, in fact, a poetry that takes its part 
in that general retreat from fact and responsibility which 
has included so much of the fiction, popular philosophy, and 
anti-cultural emotion of our time. It is a poetry that needs 
the art of Perse or Eliot to ensure its integrity in qualities 


that lie below art, and to redeem it from the irresponsibility 


which is justly associated with the prophet’s role in modern 


ife. Its virtue, of course, lies in what it has done to prompt 
modern poets to serious thinking about the condition and 


; 
outcome of their social and 


moral circumstances, and thus 
toward serious poetic ambitions that are vastly superior to 
the facile lyric inconsequence of most contemporary talents. 
But there is also a more offensive and a more deluding kind 
of triviality: the kind that comes from writing in enormous 
outlines that are supported by neither the structures of rig- 
orous thought nor the details of an exact scrutiny of experi- 
ence; the kind that discharges a haze of Utopian visions or 
a Promethean rhetoric of moral scorn and contempt; the 
sort that causes a poet to desert the specific business of his 
craft and conscience in exchange for the pretensions of re- 
form, warning, or some favored brand of moral and political 
evangelism. This is the danger that at present threatens 
a good many rising poetic talents, as it is the weakness that 
has already enfeebled many of their elders. It forms the 
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modern version of that struggle between prophecy and poetry 
which has come to so many crises in the past, and now pro- 
vides one of the chief sources of confusion to the poets and 
critics of the immediate moment. 

It is the kind of poetry which such a work as Perse’s 
Anabasis too readily inspires, but it would be wrong to 
leave the impression that this poem offers nothing but 


deluding ambition to its readers. It offers imagery, craft, 





and formal beauty of a very high ord all realized with 
great sensitiveness in Mr. Eliot’s translation; and by cx 
ferring these qualities upon its theme it becomes what the 


future will doubtless recognize it as being: a classic 
sion of a focal symbol in the imaginative literature of « 
time. M.D. Z. 


REVIEWS 


TENTATIVE PROPOSAI 


The Mediterranean, and Other Poems, by Allen Tate. 
Alcestis Press. 

Reactionary Essays on Poetry and Ideas, by Allen Tate. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
It has never been hard for me to understand why, in the 

face of too much talk about “progress,” one should say: 


L , 


“In that case, call me a reactionary.” Or why over-zealous 


faith in scientific panaceas might make one even prefer 


tC 


see a world go hang rather than see it happy by such dismal 
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tests (observing, first, that the excess of zeal is fantastic in 
its credulousness; and second, not wanting comfort on such 


_¢ % : btainabl a eer eee ; 
even 1 were obtainable). if, Turthermore, one 





is a poet, and deeply so, as Mr. Tate is — and if one, with 
the scrupulosit poets, has formed his expression around 
the codrdinates of death, seeing everything, as it were, as a 


° . } } } 
projection, OF attentuation, or the mood one mignt feel when 


delivering, or hearing, a funeral oration yne will presum- 
ibly have invested too thoroughly in an art that is at home 

: | 1 . a - 1 7 
with death fo m to teel Our Current hygien cant as otner 


than a threat to his very character. ‘That, too, I can under- 
stand. Or, on seeing what has been done with ambition in 
nt centuries, | n understand why one might want to 


speculate again on the sounder insight of hum 





But I can less well understand why such an earnest and 
discerning man would permit himself to “freeze’’ on these 
issues, to freeze too soon, thereby being forced to uphold 
tendencies that he need not uphold. I should cite ‘Thomas 
Mann, who is as thorough as any contemporary writer, who 
sees how mu more complex the problems of human rela 
tionship are than the coordinates of naive materialistic sci- 
ence make them out to be, and who can pay tribute to the 


powers of darkness while warning against the powers of 


Mr. Tate disturbs me. For he is exceptionally penetrat- 
ing, both as critic and poet. To read his book of poems and 


his book of essays together, as I have just done, is to be 


stirred. 
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In my disturbance, I began looking for a quick solution. 
I began looking for some rule of thumb, as writers of reviews 
must, something handy, that might serve here as a point of 
departure. There is, of course, the ready availability of 
matters to do with “class.” ‘There is the “cue” derivable 
from the statement: ‘““The Negro, who has long been de- 
scribed as a responsibility, got everything from the white 
man.” One may stickle at the vandalism of that. But I am 
going to risk an even blunter formula, that could be associ- 
ated with it, but might apply as well to men of much dif- 
ferent views. 

What I feel the lack of, throughout both essays and poems, 
is physicality. How much of a poet’s “soul,” I have often 
dared ask myself, stems from the simple fact that he doesn’t 


h, in the purely muscular sense of doing? While 


do enoug 
voicing great resentment of abstractions, Mr. Tate suggests 
something of the abstract and managerial in his notions of 
social and poetic purpose. ‘There are those who lift and 
carry; there are those who oversee those who lift and 
carry; and there are those who, insofar as the processes of 
overseeing and being overseen are in order, may stand some- 
what aside from both. Mr. Tate, as we clerics have ever 
been, seems sometimes the super-overseer and sometimes the 
forgetter, but too little of the physical mover. 

Ethically, the cleavage tends toward a breach of this 
sort: Concepts of humility do not attain their counterpart 
in menial acts. They become truncated, somewhat of a soul 


without a body (as colonies or monastic orders were not). 
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They become insignia. And the abstract is inevitable, since 
it is not grounded; it yearns for immediacy, without paying 
enough attention to the entrance into immediacy, which is 
through the body (i. e. “mimetic’’). Do we not all tend to 


’ 


become too “efficient” in our function as “clerics” (a tend- 


ency permitted to some in every age, but often even dras- 
tically required of us today)? No purely contemplated 
South, I believe, no sanctioned and cherished ancestry, no 
refurbished feudalism however humane, even no “progres- 
sive” solution, can be the antidote to such abstraction. Our 
social drama must be reconstructed on the basis of the body 
as an actor. It is because of such beliefs that I call his state- 
ment about the Negro “vandalism” (vandalism is that which 
robs everyone). 

From this rough-and-ready formulation, many attendant 
reservations might be deduced. Does not its violation ac- 
count in great part for the forbidding rigor of his verse, its 


preference for granite rather than for litheness? The results 
are sometimes deeply impressive. His metaphysical Shadow 
and Shade is a poem that I shall return to often, both for 
what it says, and for what it gives inklings of, beyond the 
saying. And repeatedly, I find his remarks on other writers 
astounding in their incisiveness and imaginativeness. Yet, 
in both his critical perception and his poetic expression, I feel 
no preparatory cult and practice of doing. In politics, we 
get at most the vestiges of the managerial genius in such 
statesmen as Calhoun. In poetry with religious hanker- 


ings, we get austere purgatorial moods (forgetful that, what- 
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ever this world is, it is not wholly the disembodied state of 
purgatory). 

His poetry, I should say, marks the reward of such selec- 
tivity. His technical criticism is its conceptual parallel in 
worth. And his social exhortations are its corresponding 
deficiency. They make him say “Faugh!” where he might 
have said “I’m sorry.” They make him say ‘Turn back” 
where he might have said “Let’s try to go on, and come out 
on the other side.” Kenneth Burke 


THE TONE OF TIMI 


Poems, 1909-1936, by John Hall Wheelock. Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

I know of no poetry which could more appropriately illus- 
trate certain moot points of esthetic theory than the verse of 
John Hall Wheelock, now assembled under one cover, so 
that the whole output lies before one like the detail of long 
sequence in a Chinese water-color. 

I have heard Mr. Wheelock called “dated,” in a descrip- 
tion intended to place him accurately in some pre-War 
decade, or, perhaps, in the nineteen-twenties, where dis- 
paragers of lyricism could safely leave him. In my own 
philosophy this “dating” of creative artists is a superficial 
aspect of definition; it is relevant to a location of the man 
in the time sequence of literal history, but not of first im- 
portance in the attempt to dispose his work in the appro- 
priate esthetic category. What “dates’’ a man is obvious, 
and bears but little on a discussion of even the simplest pro- 
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fundity, since the measure of the profound is in the terms of 
values time cannot successfully attack. Inevitably, persons 


} 


whose esthetic standards are made and remade by exigen- 


cies of the practical present, which will provide the material 
of future history, deny to verses like Mr. Wheelock’s any 
value at all. Where the material of art is regarded as the 
one salient significance pertinent to an assessment of the art 
work, and where the material itself, to be acceptable, must 
demonstrate the rtist’s preoccupation with current social 
1] } 


hopes and plans, the standard of the critic will not cause him 





ioe Re 
to search works of art for qualities which may outreach 


time, for he will be satisfied, in his critical conscience, by a 


has confused its 





topical judgment \ctually, this attit 
exponents, who incline to assume, in one breath, that poems 
with a contemporaneous reference owe some of the height- 


1 


ened value attributed to them to a finality in present “truth” ; 


whereas, on identical grounds, the traditional can be dis- 
missed because, if you please, the evaluation of art can- 
not rest on the admission of standards good forever. 

I believe people who argue art-with-a-social-message too 
often fail to distinguish between traditionalism, exemplified 
in Mr. Wheelock at his best, and the dead use of a familiar 
vocab ilary, found in Mr. Wheelock at his worst. In this, 
the carping modern resembles the critic of another period, 


who gave the palm for achievement to any third-rate Dada- 


ist of forced originality, in preference to bestowing it on 
a man still able to make vital use of familiar ideas. Art as 


a function more than propagandist is as little apprehended 
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today as when words were treasured as ornament, rather H 
than for their evocativeness. for 
Mr. Wheelock is a romantic; that his romanticism has capa 
contented itself within convention delimits, in his art, a men 
power proceeding from romanticism, which, at its fullest mos 
flowering, usually compels some gesture of rebellion. Yet he San 
is often inspired by such authentic recognitions of moods of ico! 
nature that he performs what is (in the view of nonconform- 0 
ists, pretending to despise the pathetic fallacy) what is nearly lo 
a miracle, in resuscitating, with vivid feeling, a vocabulary int 
traceable in large part to library sources. His eclecticism is 
enormously wide; but if ghosts as dissimilar as Wordsworth, w! 
Matthew Arnold, Tennyson, Blake, and even Sydney Lanier, ¢ 
sometimes rise from his pages, they are conjured before us 
by the magic of a genuine intuition; and their intrusion can- | 
not dissipate the conviction we have of witnessing the im- 
pact, upon a man of sensibility and surcharged feeling, of a 
world physically realk Mr. Wheelock conveys with the 
poignance of unreserved sincerity, though without much 
mental examining, stages in a progression from the early 
period of erotic awakening, when 
... a glorious | 
Torrent of surging life, let loose uproarious 
Down channels long denied, 
A sheer, clean sweep of loveliness... 
to a conclusive patterning of thought in terms of nostalgic 
resignation. 
We are sighing for you, far land, } 


We are praying for you, far land, 
All our lives long — 
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His most marked virtues are due to his amazing instinct 
for representing moods with appropriate cadences; and to 
capacities which have prolonged through years those excite- 
ments in physical living, that élan from tragedies, which, in 


most of us, escape after youth. As for enduring content - 
Sandburg, for instance, was probably being admired as an 
iconoclast at a time when Wheelock was reproached for his 


It probably occurs to few to compare Whee- 


atism. 





. : ' . 1 
1oCK S city poen wit those f | ° I . VLummings, W ho nas, 
indisputably, su: a freshly aristocratic selectiveness with 


Is. And of course one goes beyond bounds in bracketing 


1 








whatever “socially conscious” poet tl lyric-romanti- 
cist at all. Yet Robert Frost and sworth may have 
in common than was supposed when Frost was held an 
advance-guard f is own generation. Evelyn Scott 
\ » IN VIO! 
l in the Re Preludes to Definition, by Conrad Aiken. 
\ s S Sons. 
1 ot the kind ) ( om oul i iver! 
school in re or imitate. His has been a stubborn 
I ma s, heroic journey inward, following the 


Freudian stream. ‘The political and social forces of our time 


have failed to touch him at his creative centers, though I do 


not doubt his 1 


tellectual awareness of them. What needs 
to be kept in mind is that the seemingly inexhaustible fer- 
tility of his imagination would seem to indicate that the 


course he has chosen may be, for him, the proper course. 
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We must not judge a poet by the poetry he does not write. 

Aiken’s book is subtitled Preludes to Definition, but we 
do not have to wait for his world to be defined: that defini- 
tion is implicit in every line he writes. His vision is of the 
shadows in the cave, and the cave itself impalpable as fog; 
of the swirling of phantoms, the dance of atoms, the blind 
gusts of desire. ‘God is your fancy,” he writes, “and you 
are his.” What holds the dissolving cloud-rack together is 
memory, the persistence of mind. Aiken insists that con- 
tinual resurrection is the condition of life. Man, hero and 
scapegoat of a thousand deaths, must not forget what he 
was, lest he fail to continue to be. 

The purpose, meaning, form—even the technique — of 
Aiken’s poems become clarified for us only as we perceive 
them in their true function, as mnemonic exercises. We can- 

imps, 

images, syllables, stones, unless we recognize the terror of 

the ego hanging over the abyss of disaster and oblivion, the 

brink of the unconscious. These preludes are feasts of re- 
membering, efforts “to have back” 

even that simple evening, that simpl 

the cloud advancing on the w: 

the rain advancing on the wall! é 

the mind advancing on the world of sight 








Note particularly the supreme idiosyncrasy of Aiken’s | 
work, the repetitions, the catches. These mnemonic devices 
tend to resist the authority of the creative will; they lead 
to the tedious abracadabra of automatic writing, such ritual 


istic pig-Latin as 
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And in the wide world full of sounds and nothings 

of faces and no faces and no sounds 

of words and wounds and in the words no world 

but only you whose face we cannot fathom 

and you whose word is what a word is only 

Language itself is a perpetual miracle to Aiken: “each 

single syllable is ringed with heaven and hell.” There is 
an Indian sect that holds all manifestations of life, even 
maggots and lice, sacred; Aiken’s religion of the Word, his 
fear of mutilating free verbal associations, is responsible for 
many of his failures. His best poems in this book are those 
of controlled word-play in which he holds fast to a domi- 
nating image or concept. Number XXXVII, with its as- 
tonishing “flight of bones’; LXYXV and LXXXYV, brutal 
in self-exposure; XY J/, the crickets’ song, a tender fancy; and 


XX, the grave address to “you who love these so dexter- 


ous, so evocative, so beautifully fluent, are the ripe expres- 


sions of an undefeated lyric passion. 
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A poet who can achieve time and again such solemn music 
transcends his defects and limitations. He does not need to 


worry about being in fashion. Stanley J. Kunitz 
PROTEST AND H‘ 


Calling Western Union, by Genevieve Taggard. Harper 
& Brothers. 
In Calling Western Union Miss Taggard has abandoned 


introspective and metaphysical appurtenances to appear as 
a champion of the proletariat, Karl Marx, and the classless 
society of the future. This change of attitude heartening 
in itself and testimony to her personal integrity and S- 
ness of purpose — Miss Taggard has not, as a poe ee 
able to put to advantage. Her latest work suffer m the 


pitfalls and shortcomings that vitiate so mu r! 


wing verse —the general ineptness of which \ 
revealed in an issue of the New Masses some mont 

where there appeared on the same page with efforts 
several revolutionary poets, including Miss Taggard, a trans- 
lation of Rimbaud’s Democratie. In speed, vigor, insight 
and perfect fusion of form and content Rimbaud’s few lines 
reduced the other verses to insignificance and at the same 
time demonstrated that the expression of a_ politi con- 


viction can be great poetry. Now I do not wish to be s 
unfair to Miss Taggard as to compare her to Rimbaud; 
neither she nor any other living poet will bear the com- 
parison. But Rimbaud’s poems on social-political themes 


remain, to date, unrivalled and for that reason they provide 
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corrective to the faulty methods and approach now in 
neral use, 

Miss Taggard has accepted the methods and the approach 


ithout hesitation, and they have been her undoing. The 
approach — which has not been imposed by the Marxian 


dialectic, being in fact contrary to both Marx’s and Lenin’s 








ah Say’ <a ay eS ts up a dichotomy. | 
( the Tu ( ota sets up a dichotomy, iong ago 
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hell 
sel] 
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ambitious, 


is is Miss T'aggard at her best. At her most 
as in the following lines, she makes the very serious error 
presenting the solution of a problem without first pre- 
nting the problem itself: 
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Sober and grim —substantial fare, 
This hope, our food. 

Dreams are suspect. 

No longer brood, 

Poor dreamer, slave of mood! 
This is our great refrain: 

OUR HOPE’S NOT VAIN 


Faced with the psychological and esthetic incompetence of 


such a passage, one had best be equally dogmatic 


and say 


that in Miss Taggard’s case, although her hope may not be 
vain the labors of Messrs. Eliot, Pound, Richards, Valéry, 


et al., certainly have been. T. C. Wilson 


GREEK INTO ENGLISH 


The Alcestis of Euripides, An English Version, by Dudley 
Fitts and Robert Fitzgerald. Harcourt, Brace & C 
For this rendering the translators have gone to w 

conformity with the taste of the present generation and with 

their own special talent, which is for writing English verse 
that is at once dignified, plain, and moving. Divining that 
the dominant mood of Euripides in this play 


play is one of sim- 
plicity, they have kept him to his own standard by either 
avoiding or suppressing all that is luxuriant or sentimental. 
Thus untranslatable Greek noises are ignored; Eume 
allowed to appear, not to speak; the n ’s account of Al- 
cestis’ farewell to her house and household simp| | 
omitting the second storm of tears in the bedroon [he 
result of all this is not, of course, a strict translat n 
the classroom sense” (or in any other sense) and the trans 
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itic by announcing that it was not meant 


to As a piece of translation, even where the original is 
‘losel follo \ ed, we find 


u 


no particular brilliance in wringing 


meaning out of the Greek. What we do get 


drama in English, which, so far as we 


preserves the essential tone and intention of Eu- 
ripnides. Perhaps that was all the translators wanted, and 
ertainly it is a great deal. 

I spoke of cuts. | 


‘rom the dramatic point of view, these 
are justified by the results. For instance, 302-310 of the 
text may be more or less literally translated: 
You love these child 

















th hildren as much as I; at least, if you are a 
decent father you do. Let them stay masters in my house, do not give 
them a stepmother, « would be bad compared with and would 
beat You | v | 1 new wife is toward her stepchildren 
f i a 
Partly by de i hat I have italicized, the translators 
set 
You love thess children 
As well i 0 Make them the 1 here: 
Do not marr n, do not set a woman above them 
oeve! ight be, sometimes she’d e them — 
the e r children! 
ey es 
lise me this. 
| the I 
I iS ent ol | ( iracter, 
y ‘ 
S mi nost eir innovations 
é transiators § intrude a Ttew 
in i oet! le 
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This helps nobody. Admetus himself tells us what he is. 

One thing more. In the Greek there is a sharp metrical 
distinction between the declaimed passages and the lyrics. 
Here they are, for cadence and tone, practically indistin- 
guishable. 


O Goddess, Stranger, 
Be never more cruel than you have been this day: 
Though all that God wills you must bring to pass, 


And though your hand, were it shown, would crumple steel. 


This is splendid; but only Antistrophe I printed at the 
margin indicates that it stands for a lyric, not, as the lines 


quoted above do, for iambic trimeter. Anyone who has 
shown such control of versification could easily do more t 


preserve a contrast which, because it is prote 


monotony, is worth preserving. Richmond Latt 


TRANCE AND MONOI 
Landscape With Figures, by Lionel Wiggam. Viking Press. 
Stranger’s Garment, by Gilbert Maxwell. Dodd, Mea 

3oth Mr. Wiggam and Mr. Maxwell! are, after a fashion, 
carrying forward private monodramas which are more in 
the nature of comments upon experience than enactments 
of it. Mr. Wiggam, viewing childhood solitude from a 


tance, evolves the more stationary drama of the two. His 
title is indicative: his is a “country of repeated erns 
in blunt contours and simple, pictorial lines, a “landscape 


with figures” “frozen in sharp hiatus” like a painted back- 
drop, before which he passes in a pantomime both leisurely 


and literary. 
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The limitations imposed by such an approach are not un- 
suessed by Mr. Wiggam, who at one point concedes cheer- 
ily enough that he can in no wise “build a tower from 
which to see what passions are,” or “fix and name the course 


1: 1 


his own heart takes.” Such, at all events, is the charge 








that must be brought against the section entitled Heart- 
shaped Leaf, concerned with women in love and submitting 
comment that pleases less by its clinical disingenu- 
than | 1 of youthful magnanimity of which 

imsel tly, complete lawa 

( his t l \ the 

I d 
] ] tne i | nd s | n effect 
( eit ~ tne ( Oo its in- 
ess, as in Poem III, Section I, and of its indebted- 
ness, as in the | vhich make flying use of Louise Bogan’s 
in sno pentagonal” flowers, and _ wilderness- 


re considerable debt to the author 


Be in the Win and The Flowering Stone - is not to 





be reckoned by a single adjective, or even by a tabulation 
° } “e ” l 
1 fragilities such as “blow waters,” cockleshells, 


net-nests, and “heart-shaped” mulberry 





leaves. Whole poems have been transcribed in effect if not 


in (witness Poem I, Section I, and Dillon’s Memory 


ot 


of Lake Superior) by a process of replacing one set of details 
with another, in an identical context. Mr. Wiggam has 


further carried over from Dillon his fundamental conception 
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of adolescent experience as a “strange entrancement,” “‘delir- 
ium,” ‘“‘wild dream,” reducing it to a tableau of “a boy who 
dreamed, His head upon his arms in flowery turf,” instead 
of, like Dillon, employing the mythic to project a sense of 
the world’s “strangeness.” The jacket carries a comment 


by Winifred elles expressing the hope that the poet will 
by Winifred Well I gt t 

“continue for a long time in the same trance where he is 
‘standing and staring’ with such a loving eye.” The “tra: 


rance, 

however, is already at an end; for all its che roperly 
» 8 3 ady at 2 ; Yr ail its Charm, properly so. 
Mr. Wiggam must be prepared to determine now what of 
value will be left him when “the violins are stopps 


his lyric Music, and “the people rise and disenchant them- 
selves with their own cries.” 


Gilbert Maxwell in Strange r’s Garment seems to be 
ing forward precisely the monodrama of disenchantme 
(“The world is in no wise lovely now, nor kind’’) tl 


awaits Lionel Wiggam. Maxwell’s is a “static gri a 

“ ] " _ , » eneh ¢ + hall. } } 
a “slow sorrow,’ and as such is not yet wholly divorced 
from trance. He is curiously complacent, moreover, in his 
choice of symbols like the titular “stranger’s garment” 
wherein life is likened to the traditional “fabric, mended 
and retorn” that is “yet too fine for loathing.” Yet the 


poet’s responses are less non-committal than his symbol 


Lila ilS NS) IDOLS 
would seem to indicate. His I Speak For the Young, To A 
Poet in Proud Shoes (an indictment of Paul Engle as-of- 
1934), and the various autobiographical pieces carry the bite 
and specific validity of experiences concrete enough 


to be 


named by their names and appraised according to 
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of the poet. Unfortunately this mood is more often than 
not « cted into generalities by the essential “stillness” 
and “select desire for solitude” in which the monodrama 
ifolds. Poems like that which begin: 

\ ied « I 1 replying; 

Weighted wi I edge longed for and ill known 

! treach the tongue fe t g 

I I I » be atone 
excl e the con experience for one of private play- 
acti and | e tne ynsequences bot poor wl iting 
und 1 a devaiua ( onviction as a \ ole. Mr. Max- 
we obvious n for Edna Millay is also a ques- 
tionabl le nd is not likely to help hit eve the 
resiliency of whicl e stands in need. Ben Belitt 

YRIC REALITY 

[’ f yy Alice Very. Bruce H mphries. 

Chere is a whole school of poetry, the Lyric School, the 
First Person Singular school, the “I” school, whos« portent 


and purpose is to say and to say over: “I, unlike (or so like) 
you, know Beaut take my Beauty every day. Life hurts 
Beauty hurts me. Ah, therefore, pity 

The perpetrators of this indecency would mark themselves 
off from the deadly average individual, the monotonous 
citizenry of Philistia, but they strike only a poor, maybe a 
poorer, vitality and sense. Consequently they, more than any 
outside influence, are responsible for the low esteem into 
which the profession of poetry has fallen in this country. We 


have here a larger possible audience than anywhere on earth, 
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but it is held down and made sickly by the stony weight of 
the academy which equates and identifies the “I” school, 
this Lyric School, with Poetry itself — pure Poetry. No 
wonder that the love of poetry is taken popularly as a dut 


with all the insincerity of that mode of taking things 
\lice Very has grown under this stony weight of rubbis! 


Che body of her work conforms S 


drils get out from under. Her me ire not in tl 


i n ne eran 


nanner of stress and accent which is the nature and the glo 


of our tongue. Her rhymes are t Ibare B et he 
erses go along with unfaltering conviction. She writes be 

cause she has matters on her mind. While this dos ld 

to the sum of human wisdom, neit] t te v it 
subtracts somewhat from, the sum 1 id In he 

use of “I” she is reaching o nt 

makes it into a “‘we.” 

Child and Father shows her limite raft 1 her clea 
intent to say her mind: “Your little 1 mout A small 
wet flower pressed to my cheek, / Delicately laps it / As 
though I were something to eat./ . . . Yet your little arms 
cling to me / With the grasp of a man Who takes his 


beloved—” This is an authentic woman’s view of life; 
this is Alice Very doing her job. 

More tendrils, more shoots, further from the stone of 
moral and esthetic superstition. More courage to look out 
upon the subject all around and with us all. A closer ap- 
prehension of the meanings, the contemporary equivalents 
(which are often the superficial opposites) of the obsessions 
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7 e e 
and autonomous commands which took hold of her ancestor 
*e ii , Mia : we is a 
Jones Very, Emerson’s friend, and of her spiritual ancestor, 
n’s prototype, Blake. John Wheelwright 
‘DT °C T ~ 
ORRESPONDEN(‘ 
) 1 ember ; j yD j / 
( 1ders lember a Lett ( l ind, in 
PO last } ym Geotirey G son, the edito 
t ( ] Pa) n ] | Ss. in 
' \ ] - } 
\ r, W i ky on ottere 
( 1¢ We ow 1 ceived oO M (srigson the 
ony hich Mr. ] son S s reply. 
y ’ tT) 7 | > 
W e do s POETRY must conclude t present 
co ts readers to such English magazines 
. ; ’ ; ry 
as V ers S tiny, anu Contemporary Poetry and 
a ‘ ; : 
P) vhere the combat proceeds unhindere 
I lit 
e! ye word about writers in England, stick in 
n tt and out come petulance and squeal, for 
that ll that M Empson’s letter is made of. “The trick of 
being rude t I ! ..+ paying journalism o kind 
good ournalisti nose ior vhat he can safely be rude 
) comtfor ble ol as critic by nose and noise 1S aac 
very neat, very delicate, but wouldn’t Mister Empson have used 
your space a little more sensibly, in y to my Letter from 
England? Is there or is there not, a remarkable inertia masquer 


ading in England as activity? Do English writers, or do they not, 


form defensive fronts of the fifth-rate? Do David Gascoyne and 

Dylan Thomas and F. R. Leavis and Michael Roberts, and Her- 

bert Read, and Day Lewis, et al., deserve, or do they not deserve, 

the things I said about them? Mr. Empson, ranging himself with 

the Sitwells as an English gentleman, might have stood up for 

his friends, if he had had anything to write beyond innuendoes 
A 


and exaggerations about New Verse. For must the reason for in- 
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sult always be stated? Can it never be obvious? And does not 
“ se’? ¢ lic: “ove b { > Mr E sMHsor ; sarh I an rot 
nose” contradict “everybody”? Mr. Empson is right; I am not 
rude (if he must have the word) from “any theoretical basis.” 
I attempt to be rude—a typically inert theorize: ical 
pasticheur of Mr. Empson’s kind would scarcely 


and poetic 








ee it I sa 
I attempt to be rude from a moral basis, differentiating 
between the fraudulent and inert and _ the ive, genuine, and 
desirable. The inert verbalism in which Mr. Empson deals 1 





not be fraudulent, but it has always, if Mr. Empson would care 
to know, struck me as quarter-man stuff so unreadab! 1 that 
it is not worth insulting or attacking. 





y triviz 


Geoffrey Grigson 
To the Editor of Porrry: 

The important thing here seems to be the anti-intellectt 
I wouldn’t want to deny that it lets Grigson put uj 
fact, that is the danger of it, that it will defend 
instance, it is a bad thing to be a quart 


stuff. 


ase; in 





anything. For 
r-man, but it is 











great 
sign of being a quarter-man if you strut about squaring your 
shoulders and seeing how rude you can be. And it is necessary 
to make your final judgments “on a moral basis,” but if you haven't 





done some thinking first, your moral intuitions will as like as not 
be mistaken and harmful. If you set out to forget simple truths 
like these it gets easy to be proud of 3 ing manly 
and moral. 

The anti-intellectual line can be a useful defense for valuable 
things; a man like D. H. Lawrence had a right to it. But as to 
whether the fifth-rate (not that I agree about who is fifth-rate) 
form defensive fronts —they do, they do; and this is one of their 
fronts. 

William Empson 


COMMENT 


The Cuala Press, 133 Lower Baggot St., Dublin, announces a new 
book by William Butler Yeats in the usual advanced limited edition 
of 300 copies. This is Essays 1931-1936, for which orders at twelve 
shillings and sixpence may be sent directly to the Press, « 
the poet’s sister, Elizabeth Corbet Yeats, is the director. 

T. S. Eliot has written an introduction to Djuna Barnes’ re- 
markable novel, Nightwood, in its American edition, which has 
recently been issued by Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
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his third “impertinence” in the way of prefacing a work of 
the “creative order,” his earlier being | 
the selected poems of Ezra Pound and Marianne Moore, 

Archibald MacLeish, believing that radio is the ideal medium 
for poetic drama, h written his first verse-play for the air. It 
i -d The Fall of the City and will be published by Farrar 
this spring; arrangements for its first broadcast per- 
le for April 11th. It is to be hoped that Mr. Mac- 
l oetry on the radio, 
Sullivan’s intelli- 





srobably his forewords to 





11 
i€ 






were mac 
Leish’s example wi romote the cause of good 
there being still, in spite of A. \ 
l¢ ' ) N J 


I 
r 
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gent programs broad from New York during the past several 
s, of an abysmally stupid and tasteless order. 
W. Norton & Co. announce the semi-annual ( 

a new anthology of “unpublished verse and prose ling the 
character of the present decade, its cor yusness of the society 
in which it lives and its awareness of new, but not necessarily 
experimental, forms of writing.” This will | etter 
in Ameri will be edited by Horace he first 
volume in September, the , 1938 
The « le § lissions (at 70 Fi d ? York) 
by M they may be of short pieces of prose, chapters 
f vel } ' ] 1 





from novels, groups of poems, one-act plays, and reportorial sketches. 















A Poetical Works of ii er Savage Landor 
is ann rd University Press in its series of Oxford 
Engl las appeared in three volumes as prepared 
by Ste r the limited edition published some years 

1apman & Hall. All of Landor’s known 
poems are given in final and variant forms, with full textual com- 
mentar the edit 

i Jone J Amherst, Mass., has issued Robert Frost — 
1 Bibliography mpiled by W. B. Shubrick Clymer and Charles 
a 8 n, with a foreword by David Lambuth. This volume, 
published in two limited editions, one at $7.50 and the other at 
$3.25, covers all book and periodical publications of Frost’s verse 








and prose, as well as the known writings about him. 

Bibliography of Edwin Arlington Robins by Charles Beecher 
Hogan, has appeared from the Yale Press. ‘This includes Robin- 
sons’s 30 books between 1896 and 1935, as well as a full collation 


poems as they ay 





) ppeared in other books, periodicals, pam- 
and reprints. There are also 46 pages listing books and 


about the poet, 
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In March there was opened at the library of Yale University an 
exhibit of the English and American first editions of T. S. Eliot. 
For this apparently complete collection an excellent bibliographical 





catalogue was prepared by Donald C. Gallup, containing, in addi- 
tion to 117 entries of books, a valuable list of Eliot’s poems and 
essays in periodicals. Mr. Eliot has himself credited his “fi 
pearance as a poet” (at least with his mature work 

which printed his Love Song of J. Alfr Prufr 


The modern poetic translation of Greek drama 




















rapidly. Following Dudley Fitts’ and Robert Fitzg 1 
tion of Euripides’ 4lcestis (reviewed in tl e), H ourt, Brace 
& Co. now issues Louis MacNeice’s of tl la nnon of Aeschy- 
lus. In London Chatto & Windus has just blished H. | en- 
dering of the Jozx of Euripides; and Hug ven Meredith has 
published his verse translations of fou Euripides’ other play 
Hee uba, Heracles, Indromache ind Or Allen & i in). 
C. Colleer Abbott, who is editing the Further Letters of Gerard 
M inl "yy Hop bins 7 lu ling hy; 5 Cc [ dé id z / Coventri 
Patmore, for the Oxford 1 sks ass n in locat- 
ing more of those letters, p: \ en to Patmore from 
Dublin on November 7, 1886. l 1 in the Cata 
the Library of Coventry Patmore, issued by Everard Meynell, the 
Serendipity Shop, 1921, but is absent from the catalo »f Everard 
Meynell’s collection of books and do ts offered for sale after 
his death by Messrs. J. and E. Bumpu London, 
letters from Hopkins to Patmore are to be found th 
it has been sold, but Mr. Abbott has been unabl 





chaser. If the owner would allow him to copy and print it, M 


Abbott would be very grateful. His address is The Castle, Uni- 
versity College, Durham, England. 
Mr. Wallace Stevens, of Hartford, Conn., is the author of Har 


monium (Alfred A. Knopf, 1923; new edition, 1931), Id of 
Order (Alcestis Press, 1935; Knopf, 1936), and Ow!l’s Clover (Al- 
cestis Press, 1936). He was one of Poetry’s earliest contributors, 
his first appearance coming in November, 1914, and many of his 
best known poems — Sunday Morning, Peter Parasol, Pecksniffiana, 
etc.—in the following years. His Six Travelers Watch a Sunrise 
won Poetry’s Play Prize in 1916 and in 1920 he was awarded the 
Levinson Prize. His latest contribution to these pages was Like 
Decorations in a Nigger Cemetery in February, 1935. Last autumn 
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he was awarded the Nation’s Poetry Prize. His present contribution 
is from a sequence of poems “whose subject is the individuality of 
the poet in relation to the world about him, or, to say the same 
thing in another way, the balance between imagination and reality.” 

Miss Marian Storm, after many years as a writer of fiction, plays, 
and prose, now lives in Uruapan, Michoacan, Mexico. Her latest 
volume is Prologue to Mexico (1935). 

Miss Lola Pergament was born in New York City, attended 
Washington University in St. Louis, and now lives in Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. James Still, born in the Chattahoochee Valley of Alabama, 
is now, after college at Vanderbilt and Illinois universities, the 
librarian of the Hindman Settlement School, Hindman, Kentucky. 
The Viking Press will soon issue his first book of verse, Hounds 
on the Mountain. 








farjorie Meeker (Mrs. Vivian Collins), of St. Augustine, Fla., is 
the author of Color of Water (Brentano’s, 192 
Mr. David Schubert, of Brooklyn, N. Y., was the leading et oO 
our April issue and last autumn received the Jeannette Sewell Da 
Prize 
n Beach, Sar 


Doris Caldwell (Mrs. Toseph A. C.) lives in Ocea : 
Diego, Cal. Mrs. Madeleine Ruthven lives in Beverly Hills, Cal 





Che other poets of this issue appear in Poetry for the first time: 

Mr. Kenneth Allott lives in Oxford, England, and has contributed 
to The Criterion, Contemporary Poetry and Prose, and other Eng- 
lish journals, 

M Yavid McCa e lives in Vancouver, British Co 





BOOKS RECEIVED 





ORIGINAL VERS! 

The Sleeping Fury, by Louise Bogan. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

From Jordan’s Delight, by R. P. Blackmur. Arrow Editions, N.Y.C. 

Law. ce, The Last Crusade, by Selden Rodman. Viking Press. 

Poems, Stéphane Mallarmé, trans. by Roger Fry. Oxford Univ. Press. 

Love Sonnets and Other Poems, by M. Krishnamurti, Shakespeare 
Head Press, Oxford Eng 





The Early World and Other Poems, by Robert Hunt. Villagra Book 
Shop, Santa Fe, N. M. 

Road to America, by Frances Frost. Farrar & Rinehart. 

April, by May Sarton. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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Songs from Shelley, A Collection of Lyrics and Sonnets Completed 
from the Minor Fragments of Percy Bysshe Shelley, by Carl John 
Bostelmann, Lewis W. Biebigheiser, Morristown, N. J. 

More Than Water Broken, by Constance Deming Lewis. Paebar 
Co., N.Y.C. 

The Mad Lower and Other Poems, by Edna Dummer Drake. Chris- 
topher Pub. Co., Boston. 

Five Men, by Craddock Edmunds. Around the Corner Bookshop, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Green Lions, Poems, by Douglas Stewart. Whitcombe & Tombs. 
Auckland, New Zealand. 

Philosophy for Every Day, by Clarence Dan Blachly. Priv. ptd., 
Takoma Park, Md. 

8.20 A.M., A Book of Poems, by Ruth Evelyn Henderson. Bruce 
Humphries. 

I Am the American Negro, by Frank Marshall Davis. Black Cat 
Press, Chicago. 

Monticello and Other Poems, by Lawrence Lee. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. 

As from a Minaret, by Evelyn M. Watson. Bruce Humphries. 

Chota Chants, by William Hutcheson. Fraser, Edward & Co., Glas- 
gow. 

Reverie, by Roydon Burke. Bruce Humphries. 

Afterwhere, by Angela Morgan. Poet’s Press, N. Y. C. 

The Redbird Sings, by Elizabeth Charles Welborn. Bruce Hum- 
phries. 

This Heatherland, by John Gillespie. Priv. ptd., Glasgow, Scotland. 

Rom, by Armand Godoy. Nachdichtung von Alfred Neumann, Im 
Saturn Verlag, Wien. 

PROSE: 

The Notebooks and Papers of Gerard Manley Hopki 
Humphrey House. Oxford Univ. Press 

The Letters of Fanny Brawne to Fanny Keats, 1820-1824, ed 
a Biographical Introduction by Fred Edgcumbe, Oxford U. 

Whitman, by Edgar Lee Masters. Charles Scribner’s Son 

Poetry in Prose, by Walter De La Mare. Oxford Univ. Press. 

Workers in Fire, by Margery Mansfield. Longmans Green & Co. 

The Great Poets and the Meaning of Life, by Chas. A. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Edgar Allan Poe, by Edward Shanks. Macmillan Co 
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